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Gary Soto was born into a 
Mexican-American family in 
Fresno, California, in 1952. 
Soto’s father died when he 
was a young boy, and like 
al many families in his factory 
town, the Sotos struggled to make ends meet. 
Soto worked many jobs as a teenager, 
including picking grapes in the vineyards and 









® @ anuel was the fourth of seven children 
WW and looked like a lot of kids in his 
yy neighborhood: black hair, brown face, 
and skinny legs scuffed from summer play. 
But summer was giving way to fall: the trees 
were turning red, the lawns brown, and the 
pomegranate trees were heavy with fruit. 
Manuel walked to school in the frosty 
morning, kicking leaves and thinking of 
tomorrow’s talent show. He was still amazed 
that he had volunteered. He was going to 
pretend to sing Ritchie Valens’s “La Bamba” 
before the entire school. 

Why did I raise my hand? he asked 
himself, but in his heart he knew the answer. 
He yearned for the limelight. He wanted 
applause as loud as a thunderstorm, and to 
hear his friends say, “Man, that was bad!” 
And he wanted to impress the girls, 
especially Petra Lopez, the second-prettiest 
girl in his class. The prettiest was already 
taken by his friend Ernie. Manuel knew he 
should be reasonable, since he himself was 
not great-looking, just average. 

Manuel kicked through the fresh-fallen 
leaves. When he got to school he realized he 
had forgotten his math workbook. If the 
teacher found out, he would have to stay 
after school and miss practice for the talent 
show. But fortunately for him, they did drills 
that morning. 


chopping cotton. Soto was never a great 
student as a child, but he enrolled in college 
during the Vietnam War and fell in love with 
poetry. He has since written countless poems, 
novels, and short stories, mostly for young 
people, which reflect the pains and joys of his 
childhood, his Mexican heritage, and the 
struggle of growing up. 





During lunch Manuel hung around with 
Benny, who was also in the talent show. 
Benny was going to play the trumpet in spite 
of the fat lip he had gotten playing football. 
“How do I look?” Manuel asked. He 
cleared his throat and started moving his lips 
in pantomime.’ No words came out, just a 
hiss that sounded like a snake. Manuel tried 
to look emotional, flailing his arms on the 
high notes and opening his eyes and mouth 
as wide as he could when he came to 
“Para bailar? la baaaaammmba.” 


He wanted applause as 
loud as a thunderstorm, 
and to hear his friends 
say, Man, that was bad!” 


After Manuel finished, Benny said it 
looked all right, but suggested Manuel dance 
while he sang. Manuel thought for a moment 
and decided it was a good idea. 

“Yeah, just think you're like Michael 
Jackson or someone like that,” Benny 
suggested. “But don’t get carried away.” 

During rehearsal, Mr. Roybal, nervous 
about his debut? as the school’s talent 
coordinator, cursed under his breath when 
the lever that controlled the speed on the 
record player jammed. 

“Darn,” he growled, trying to force the 
lever. “What’s wrong with you?” 





“Is it broken?” Manuel asked, bending 
over for a closer look. It looked all right 
to him. 

Mr. Roybal assured Manuel that he would 
have a good record player at the talent show, 
even if it meant bringing his own stereo from 
home. 

Manuel sat in a folding chair, twirling 
his record on his thumb. He watched a 
skit about personal hygiene, a mother-and- 
daughter violin duo, five first-grade girls 
jumping rope, a karate kid breaking boards, 
three girls singing “Like a Virgin,” and a skit 
about the pilgrims. If the record player hadn’t 
been broken, he would have gone after the 
karate kid, an easy act to follow, he told 
himself. 

As he twirled his forty-five record,* 
Manuel thought they had a great talent show. 
The entire school would be amazed. His 
mother and father would be proud, and his 
brother and sisters would be jealous and 
pout. It would be a night to remember. 

Benny walked onto the stage, raised his 
trumpet to his mouth, and waited for his cue. 
Mr. Roybal raised his hand like a symphony 
conductor and let it fall dramatically. Benny 
inhaled and blew so loud that Manuel 
dropped his record, which rolled across the 
cafeteria floor until it hit a wall. Manuel raced 
after it, picked it up, and wiped it clean. 

“Boy, I’m glad it didn’t break,” he said 
with a sigh. 

That night Manuel had to do the dishes 
and a lot of homework, so he could only 


. pantomime. Art of performance through bodily movements only 
para bailar. To dance (Spanish) 

debut. First appearance 

forty-five record. Old form of a music recording, characterized by 
its forty-five revolutions per minute 
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practice in the shower. In bed he prayed that 
he wouldn’t mess up. He prayed that it 
wouldn’t be like when he was a first-grader. 
For Science Week he had wired together a 

C battery and a bulb, and told everyone he 
had discovered how a flashlight worked. He 
was so pleased with himself that he practiced 
for hours pressing the wire to the battery, 
making the bulb wink a dim, orangish light. 
He showed it to so many kids in his 
neighborhood that when it was time to show 
his class how a flashlight worked, the battery 
was dead. He pressed the wire to the battery, 
but the bulb didn’t respond. He pressed until 
his thumb hurt and some kids in the back 
started snickering. 

But Manuel fell asleep confident that 
nothing would go wrong this time. 

The next morning his father and mother 
beamed at him. They were proud that he was 
going to be in the talent show. 

“T wish you would tell us what you're 
doing,” his mother said. His father, a 
pharmacist who wore a blue smock with his 
name on a plastic rectangle, looked up from 
the newspaper and sided with his wite. 

“Yes, what are you doing in the talent show?” 

“Youll see,” Manuel said with his mouth 
full of Cheerios. 

The day whizzed by, and so did his 
afternoon chores and dinner. Suddenly he 
was dressed in his best clothes and standing 
next to Benny backstage, listening to the 
commotion as the cafeteria filled with school 
kids and parents. The lights dimmed, and 
Mr. Roybal, sweaty in a tight suit and a 
necktie with a large knot, wet his lips and 
parted the stage curtains. 

“Good evening, everyone,” the kids 
behind the curtain heard him say. “Good 
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evening to you,” some of the smart-alecky 
kids said back to him. 

“Tonight we bring you the best John 
Burroughs Elementary has to offer, and ’'m 
sure that you'll be both pleased and amazed 
that our little school houses 
so much talent. And now, 
without further ado, 
let’s get on with the 
show.” He turned and, 
with a swish of his 
hand, commanded, 
“Part the curtain.” 
The curtains parted 
in jerks. A girl 
dressed as a 
toothbrush and a 
boy dressed as a 
dirty gray tooth 
walked onto the 
stage and sang: 


Brush, brush, brush 
Floss, floss, floss 
Garele the germs 
away— 












hey! hey! hey! 


After they finished 
singing, they turned to 
Mr. Roybal, who dropped 
his hand. The toothbrush 
dashed around the stage 
after the dirty tooth, 
which was laughing and 
having a great time until 
it slipped and nearly 
rolled off the stage. 
Mr. Roybal jumped out 
and caught it just in time. 
“Are you OK?” 








The dirty tooth answered, “Ask my 
dentist,” which drew laughter and applause 
from the audience. 

The violin duo played next, and except 
for one time when the girl got lost, they 
sounded fine. People applauded, and some 
even stood up. Then the first-grade girls 
maneuvered? onto the stage while jumping 
rope. They were all smiles and bouncing 
ponytails as a hundred cameras flashed at 
once. Mothers “aahed” and fathers sat up 
proudly. 

The karate kid was next. He did a few 
kicks, yells, and chops, and finally, when his 
father held up a board, punched it in two. 
The audience clapped and looked at each 
other, wide-eyed with respect. The boy 
bowed to the audience, and father and son 
ran off the stage. 

Manuel remained behind the stage 
shivering with fear. He mouthed the words to 
“La Bamba” and swayed from left to right. 
Why did he raise his hand and volunteer? 
Why couldn’t he have just sat there like the 
rest of the kids and not said anything? While 
the karate kid was on stage, Mr. Roybal, 
more sweaty than before, took Manuel’s 
forty-five record and placed it on a new 
record player. 

“You ready?” Mr. Roybal asked. 

“Yeah...” 

Mr. Roybal walked back on stage and 
announced that Manuel Gomez, a fifth-grader 
in Mrs. Knight’s class, was going to 
pantomime Richie Valens’s classic hit “La 
Bamba.” 

The cafeteria roared with applause. 
Manuel was nervous but loved the noisy 
crowd. He pictured his mother and father 
applauding loudly and his brother and sisters 





also clapping, though not as energetically. 

Manuel walked on stage and the song 
started immediately. Glassy-eyed from the 
shock of being in front of so many people, 
Manuel moved his lips and swayed in a 
made-up dance step. He couldn’t see his 
parents, but he could see his brother Mario, 
who was a year younger, thumb-wrestling 
with a friend. Mario was wearing Manuel’s 
favorite shirt; he would deal with Mario later. 
He saw some other kids get up and head for 
the drinking fountain, and a baby sitting in 
the middle of an aisle sucking her thumb and 
watching him intently. 


Manuel remained 
behind the 
Stage shivering 
with fear. 


What am I doing here? thought Manuel. 
This is no fun at all. Everyone was just sitting 
there. Some people were moving to the beat, 
but most were just watching him, like they 
would a monkey at the zoo. 

But when Manuel did a fancy dance step, 
there was a burst of applause and some girls 
screamed. Manuel tried another dance step. 
He heard more applause and screams and 
started getting into the groove as he shivered 
and snaked like Michael Jackson around the 


5. maneuvered. Moved skillfully for a specific purpose 
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stage. But the record got stuck, and he had to 
sing 

a bamba 

a bamba 

a bamba 

a bamba 


Para bai 
Para bai 
Para bai 
Para bai 
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again and again. 

Manuel couldn't believe his bad luck. The 
audience began to laugh and stand up in 
their chairs. Manuel remembered how the 
forty-five record had dropped from his hand 
and rolled across the cafeteria floor. It 
probably got scratched, he thought, and now 
it was stuck, and he was stuck dancing and 
moving his lips to the same words over and 
over. He had never been so embarrassed. He 
would have to ask his parents to move the 
family out of town. 

After Mr. Roybal ripped the needle across 
the record, Manuel slowed his dance steps to 
a halt. He didn’t know what to do except 
bow to the audience, which applauded 
wildly, and scoot off the stage, on the verge 
of tears. This was worse than the homemade 
flashlight. At least no one laughed then, they 
just snickered. 

Manuel stood alone, trying hard to hold 
back the tears as Benny, center stage, played 
his trumpet. Manuel was jealous because he 
sounded great, then mad as he recalled that it 
was Benny’s loud trumpet playing that made 
the forty-five record fly out of his hands. But 
when the entire cast lined up for a curtain 
call, Manuel received a burst of applause that 
was so loud it shook the walls of the 
cafeteria. Later, as he mingled with the kids 
and parents, everyone patted him on the 
shoulder and told him, “Way to go. You were 
really funny.” 








Funny? Manuel thought. Did he do 
something funny? 

Funny. Crazy. Hilarious. These were the 
words people said to him. He was confused, 
but beyond caring. All he knew was that 
people were paying attention to him, and his 
brother and sisters looked at him with a 
mixture of jealousy and awe. He was going to 
pull Mario aside and punch him in the arm 
for wearing his shirt, but he cooled it. He 
was enjoying the limelight. A teacher brought 
him cookies and punch, and the popular kids 
who had never before given him the time of 
day now clustered around him. Ricardo, the 
editor of the school bulletin, asked him how 
he made the needle stick. 


The audience began 
to laugh and stand up 
in their chairs. 


“It just happened,” Manuel said, 
crunching on a star-shaped cookie. 

At home that night his father, eager to 
undo the buttons on his shirt and ease into 
his La-Z-Boy recliner, asked Manuel the same 
thing, how he managed to make the song 
stick on the words “Para bailar la bamba.” 

Manuel thought quickly and reached for 
scientific jargon® he had read in magazines. 


6. jargon. Technical vocabulary or language used by a specific group 
or profession 





“Easy, Dad. I used laser tracking with high 
optics and low functional decibels per 
channel.” His proud but confused father told 
him to be quiet and go to bed. 

“Ah, que nifos tan truchas,”’ he said as he 
walked to the kitchen for a glass of milk. 
“I don’t know how you kids nowadays get so 
smart.” 

Manuel, feeling happy, went to his 
bedroom, undressed, and slipped into his 
pajamas. He looked in the mirror and began 





Analyze and Extend 

1. (a) Why did Manuel volunteer to perform 
in the talent show? (b) How do his feelings 
about performing change throughout 
the story? 

. What does Manuel's recollection of his 
Science Week flashlight project reveal 
about him? 

. What lesson do you think Manuel learned 
after his talent show performance? 


Creative Writing As the talent show nears, 
Manuel becomes more and more nervous about 
his “La Bamba” performance. Think of a time you 
had to participate in something—a play, a sports 
game, or a ceremony, for example. Think about 
how you felt just before you had to perform. 
Were you nervous? Confident? Scared? Write a 
personal narrative about the event and your 
feelings before, during, and after performing. Tell 
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The audience at the talent show sees Manuel's performance much 
differently than he does. When have you realized that someone's 
perception of you was much different than your own? What did you learn 
about yourself? How might such experiences help people? 





to pantomime “La Bamba,” but stopped 
because he was tired of the song. He crawled 
into bed. The sheets were as cold as the 
moon that stood over the peach tree in their 
backyard. 

He was relieved that the day was over. 
Next year, when they asked for volunteers for 
the talent show, he wouldn't raise his hand. 
Probably. + 


7. que ninos tan truchas. Spanish phrase meaning “These kids are 
so clever." 







the events in chronological order, and include 
descriptive details as well as your own thoughts 
and feelings. Keep in mind that a personal 
narrative tells a story about an event in a 
person's life, whereas an autobiography usually 
covers the whole of a person's life. Make sure to 
keep your writing focused on the story, rather 
than including too many details about your life 
that might distract from the narrative. Share your 
narrative In an oral presentation. 


Collaborative Learning Work with a small 
group to compare and contrast Manuel's 
character before and after his talent show 
performance. Discuss the following questions: 
What was Manuel nervous about? Why do you 
think the audience liked his performance? Do 
you think Manuel will volunteer for the next 
year's show? Why or why not? 


Go to www.mirrorsandwindows.com for more. 


